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No matter what the legalists say, American 

troops have been engaged, since November 

” 1950, in war with the forces of Chinese Com- 

Our War on Red China: ] munism. For more than a year, however, the 
communiqué from the hattlefields has been 
the same—‘“stalemate hy agreement’”’—as ne- 
gotiations for a “truce” proceeded first at 
Kaesong, then at Panmunjom. Sooner or later, 
this situation must change radically, either 
through our will or through the enemy’s. This 
is the first of three articles by S. T. Tung ana- 
lyzing the principal problems currently facing 
UN policy-makers, and dissecting some of the 
pet myths of popular commentators. Dr. Tung, 
a graduate of Cornell University, was an agri- 


J cultural specialist for many years and was the 
A N ry N A S founder and president of the Chinese Farmer 
Association. His book, My Experiences in Red 
China, is due for early publication. His second 
article, to appear next week, is entitled “Is 
BE PACIFIED: 


China a Bog?” while the concluding article 
By S. T. Tung 





deals with the reasons for UN action in Korea. 





[* Cuina, the record of the Communist movement 
throughout the thirty years of its existence has been 
one of violence and war. Only on three occasions pre- 
vious to Korea did they make gestures at negotiation. But 
later events proved in all three cases that they were only 
maneuvering to gain time for more effective attacks later. 

The first such occasion was in 1937, when they made 
a truce with the Nationalists in order to push the latter 
into all-out war with Japan. Although the truce lasted 
several years, the two parties were always on guard 
against each other. Actually, local conflicts never stopped 
over the next eight years; only the anti-Japanese war 
prevented full-scale hostilities. By the end of the war, 
the Communists had expanded their territory from the 
little obscure corner around Yenan in the Northwest to 
many provinces, and their party membership had in- 
creased from 40,000 to 1,210,000. Their new territory 
consisted mostly of country districts which were captured 
not as a result of victories over the Japanese, but either 
by rushing into vacuums created by Nationalist or Jap- 
anese retreat, or by driving away inadequate Nationalist 
forces. 

The second truce Mao entered was in 1945, just after 
MAO TSE-TUNG WITH HURLEY: TIME WAS GAINED  V-J day, when the prestige of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
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Nationalists was at its highest and when the entire 
Chinese people yearned for peace. The Communists 
knew very well that they were still no rival of the Nation- 
alists, and that they would have no public sympathy if 
they started civil war then; so they came to Chiang and 
General Hurley and General Marshall to negotiate. But 
this, too, was only a scheme to gain time. During the 
negotiations, the Communists conducted, through their 
fellow-travelers and undergrounds in Nationalist terri- 
tory, a massive propaganda “against civil war.” This 
appealed to most war-weary people at that time, and 
greatly undermined Nationalist morale. When the civil 
war finally broke out, the people tended to blame the 
Nationalists. But, in their own “liberated” areas, we 
found out later, the Communists had been trying to 
arouse martial spirits and prepare for war all along. 
When they were fully ready for total war—in mid-1947—- 
they shouted the new slogan, “Carry the revolution to 
the end!” and instructed their fellow-travelers to stop 
talking about peace and mediation. All the technicalities 
of the truce negotiations were forgotten. 


THE MOST RECENT TRUCE 


The last Communist “truce” came at the beginning of 
1949, when Chiang resigned and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment under Li Tsung-jen begged for negotiation. The 
Reds did not turn down the request, but maneuvered. 
Negotiations lasted for nearly four months, during which 
the “peace” atmosphere was allowed to spread over 
every corner of Nationalist territory, with the result that 
the army’s fighting spirit softened and the people’s war- 
weariness deepened. Then, in the latter part of April, 
the Communists dispatched their final ultimatum, and, 
immediately afterward, sent their troops across the 
Yangtse River toward Nanking. Later we found out that, 
all during the four months of negotiations, the Com- 
munists had been fanatically preparing for new military 
operations. 

As we Chinese citizens now look back at the long 
struggle between the Nationalists and the Reds, we can- 
not all help regretting that we had not understood the 
Communists better and given the Nationalist Government 
more tolerance and support so that it could have stopped 
the Communists before it was too late. But we, too, be- 
lieved in “peace negotiations” with Communists. What 
happened in China should be a lesson to the free world 
at large, because these are the same Communists, and 
their behavior is also essentially the same. 

After the Reds had conquered the mainland of China, 
they directed their attention to the “liberation” of For- 
mosa. But then the Korean conflict broke out, and they 
had to shift their target. From the standpoint of Chinese 
national interest, China had little reason to enter the war, 
but the Communists wanted to. Why is a mystery. Per- 
haps they were too arrogant after their civil-war triumph, 
or perhaps they were subject to Soviet pressure. But 
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surely, they did not fear that Manchuria and the Yalu 
River dams might be attacked simply because the United 
Nations forces had defeated the North Korean Com- 
munists. The Reds did not fear the UN; they were, and 
are, convinced that the United States is but a “paper 
tiger.” Their charge that “American imperialists” were 
out to subjugate China was simply an excuse for their 
own aggression. 

The UN has been wise to resist the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Korea, but the fact that it has been proposing 
negotiation again and again, in spite of repeated Com- 
munist scorn, cannot but give the world the impression 
that the UN is fighting only a half-hearted war with no 
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will to win. This may make the enemy even more con- 
fident of eventual victory and thus make a negotiated 
settlement that much more difficult, no matter how many 
casualties the Communists suffer. 

During World War II, the United States and its allies 
made it clear from the start that they would accept noth- 
ing less than unconditional surrender. With this de- 
termination, they achieved their ultimate goals even 
sooner than expected. The Communists now, being 
tougher and more persistent than the Nazis or Japanese 
militarists, will certainly not give up easily. But only the 
determination to fight the war to the end can bring an 
end to the war. To be unafraid to spread the war now— 
in an all-out effort to destroy the aggressive potential of 
the Chinese Communist regime—is the only way to pre- 
vent the war from spreading to our disadvantage later. 

Since the Korean war started, China has been fanned 
into white heat against the “American imperialists.” 
Nobody who has been in China since then and who 
knows the Communists believes seriously that a nego- 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


tiated peace is possible, unless critical damage is in- 
flicted on the Reds or unless the UN withdraws from 
Korea altogether. Withdrawal is simple, but its conse- 
quences would be disastrous, for it would soon be fol- 
lowed by withdrawal from Formosa, Japan, Indo-China, 
the Philippines and so on. Then not only would the 
dreaded Third World War become inevitable, but the 
democratic powers would have much less chance of win- 
ning it. 

This is not an alarmist view, but a conviction based 
on long experience in China and intimate knowledge of 
the Chinese Communists. These Communists have risen 
to their present power as a result of thirty years of con- 
stant struggle, during which time they suffered innumer- 
able defeats, and were once chased 8,000 miles across 
remote mountain districts to virtual extinction. They have 
never abandoned their struggle. 

When Americans think that, as Red casualties mount, 
Mao and Company may stop to ponder whether the 
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aggression is worth the price, that is strictly an American 
type of inference. To the Communists, “sacred revolu- 
tion” is worth any price. They do not think in terms of 
price so long as they are sure of ultimate victory—and 
they have always been sure of that. Until their final goal 
—the world soviet—is reached, they cannot give up 
their mission. Even if they can be induced to accept some 
highly favorable truce proposition, they can only regard 
it as a temporary arrangement, to be replaced as soon 
as possible by new aggressive adventures of one kind 
or another. 

Furthermore, the Chinese Communists are fighting 
under the command of the Kremlin. Stalin started the 
Korean war, and Stalin alone can choose to stop it. 
Unless and until Stalin gives the nod, the Chinese Reds 
will not seriously negotiate, no matter how serious are 
their losses. Stalin has quite evidently chosen Asia as 





his first front, and he will not abandon it until he has 
achieved his purpose, or unless he is compelled to shift 
by sheer necessity. 

Why has Stalin chosen Asia? First, because war in 
this part of the world would not bring out the atomic 
bomb and endanger the Kremlin itself. But, second and 
more important, because the Western powers insist that 
Europe is more important than Asia. This is exactly the 
Communist strategy that has been so emphatically 
preached by Mao Tse-tung in the following words: “. 
fight the scattered and smaller enemies and conquer the 
less conspicuous country places first, and the strong, 
concentrated enemies and the big cities and industrial 
districts last.” 

The Chinese Reds have followed this strategy faithfully 
and won great success. In starting the war in Korea, 
Stalin evidently adopted the same strategy. He knew that 
he was not quite strong enough to conquer the principal 
free nations, so he sought to increase his strength by 
encoaching on the smaller, more remote nations with 
which the big powers felt less concerned. In the course 
of time, he would become so strong that the Western 
powers could not resist him. This also conforms to what 
happened in China. On V-J Day, nobody would have 
dreamed that the Reds could ever displace the incompar- 
ably stronger Nationalists. The Communists not only had 
a much smaller army and were pitifully supplied with 
weapons, but they were also bottled up in the poorest 
country districts with the meagerest resources. When they 
were bolstered by new manpower and by Soviet and Jap- 
anese ammunition, they were suddenly able to launch 
their attack on the industrial districts and cities. Their 
victory then was fast, surprising and complete. When 
the Chinese people discovered what the Reds really were. 
they began to grieve and lament, but it was all too late. 
The same tragedy must not be repeated in the world 
struggle between Communism and freedom. 

In his essay of July 1, 1949, generally considered to 
be the most important declaration of Chinese Communist 
policy, Mao Tse-tung declared: “Before a tiger [meaning 
the ‘American imperialists’], you must either kill him 
or be swallowed by him. There is no middle way.” In 
view of this, it is small wonder that UN peace offers are 
treated with such scorn. 

There can be no enduring peace until Communist rule 
is forever terminated or the whole world is Communist. 
So long as the Soviet system exists anywhere, free peoples 
must either await Communist “liberation” or else wage 
unceasing resistance. There cannot even be a satisfactory 
truce unless it is plain to the Communists that only a 
truce will prevent their quick extinction. The UN has 
made it plain that no such action is contemplated. Such 
continued irresolution, indifference and weakness can 
only result in the UN’s being caught unawares by the 
Reds as the Chinese people were—with the same tragic 


consequences. 
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oy D. KOHLER, director of the 
Voice of America, is a practical 
and straight-shooting sort of fellow. 
The American taxpayer has an in- 
vestment of $125,000,000 in this out- 
fit. The operation costs about $30,- 
000,000 a year. Education over the 
air is less expensive than atom 
bombs or air fleets, but it does cost 
money. And the investors have a 
right to know how things are going. 
As one of these investors, I go up 
to West 57th Street every now and 
then to take a look. What I see and 
hear I would like to pass on. I hope 
that, this once, I can include a lot 
of Congressmen among my readers. 
Maybe, in course of time, we can get 
more than a measly $30,000,000 for 
this frontal attack on Communism. 
First a couple of words about the 
Sith Street bureaucrats. I am sure 
that there are somewhere in Govern- 
ment offices a lot of good-for-nothing 
chairwarmers. There must be—there 
is so much talk about them. But in 
the Voice of America outfit we have 
a lot of alert, intelligent and de- 
voted employes. They are hired to 
help wage the cold war against Com- 
munism. They are doing just that— 
and with ingenuity and enthusiasm. 
I talked with the boys in what they 
call the Special Services Branch. 
They prepare broadcasts about Amer- 
ican labor, politics, education, art, 
life. Day by day, they are sending 
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J 
By William E. Bohn 


Fighting Communism 
Over the Airwaves 


beyond the Iron Curtain and all 
along its edges a picture of democ- 
racy as it is lived. These writers, 
journalists, scholars, research men 
are the best lot you could possibly 
find for the job. They know America 
and they know Communism. They 
know just how to angle news about 
this country so that it will hurt when 
it strikes the nerve ends on the other 
side. And they do their work—not 
like a set of Government jobholders. 
They work overtime. 

When I go up there, I always visit 
the German desk. This project has 
more than paid for itself. Recently 
some of the German broadcasters 
made a trip to the old country. They 
were received like conquering heroes. 
When they were advertised to speak 
in public, great halls would be 
crowded long before the hour an- 
nounced. The reason is that these 
men are not merely intelligent and 
convinced anti-Communists. They 
are good Americans who speak good 
German, and they are clever and in- 
teresting broadcasters. 

I mention these men on the Ger- 
man desk merely because I happen 
to know them. Those belonging to 
the other units—Russian, Hungarian, 
Greek, Turkish—are probably just as 
good. The messages go out in 46 lan- 
guages. A magnificent job of organ- 
ization has been done in equipping 
a broadcasting station to express it- 
self in nearly half-a-hundred tongues. 

Theoretically, the Voice covers the 
world. I am constantly being re- 
minded that its messages go to South 
America and Africa. But what in- 
trigues me is the thought of people 


listening in Russia and in the satel- 
lite countries. There they are over 
there, isolated, doomed to listen to 
Russian propaganda, fenced in on 
every side. And out of the air comes 
this far voice: “This is America 
speaking. .’ What do people 
think? How do they feel? How 
much do they believe? 

The men up on 57th Street are 
very modest in their claims. But if 
you put all the evidence together, 
they can make out a strong case for 
the effectiveness of their work. For 
one thing, the Communist govern- 
ments spend a good deal of their time 
and energy answering statements 
made over the channels of the Voice. 
And how much money the U.S.S.R. 
and satellite nations have spent trying 
to jam our broadcasts no one will 
ever be able to calculate. 

There are also the interviews with 
escapees. A cattle trader from Bul- 
garia reported: “Everybody used to 
wait to hear what the Voice would 
say... . It gave the truest, fastest 
and most complete reports.” A 
Czechoslovak Embassay attaché who 
defected from his post testified: 


“There was a lowering of every- 
thing: of the standard of living, 
of general enthusiasm, of mutual 
trust between people, and even of 
intellectual curiosity. One thing 
alone has not decreased: the in- 
terest in listening to foreign radios. 
People get nervous if their bus is 
delayed and they might miss hear- 
ing their daily broadcast from the 
West.” 


The letters come at the rate of 
about a thousand a day. A quarter 
of them are from Germany and an- 
other large fraction from Italy. A 
great proportion of them are from 
young people. I get from them a feel- 
ing of yearning and envy at the 
thought of the good times that boys 
and girls have in this country. The 
few messages which get through from 
the depths of Russia, Poland and 
the other Communist countries keep 
repeating desperately: “Keep on; 
don’t stop. Your broadcasts are the 
only proof that we are not forgotten 
and deserted.” 
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Western Technical-aid 
Men: Innocents Abroad 


By Rawle Knox 


European Correspondent, London “Observer” 


OMETIMES, presumably, the tech- 
~ nical expert packing his bags to 
go and advise Asia how to improve 
her lot speculates on the likely nature 
of his reception. Not from the gov- 
ernment which has invited him, on 
his merits and for the good he can 
undoubtedly do—that will be warm 
enough; but from the intellectual, the 
clerk, the lawyer, the journalist—that 
motley, sensitive group which is all 
that is articulate among the mass of 
Asian bodies. 

In the first place, he will meet 
many who frankly assume that since 
his own country is apparently willing 
to spare his services for a period, he 
is obviously not the best man avail- 
able, and who regard his salary, 
several times as much as that of an 
Asian with similar qualifications, as 
an unnecessary drain on the meager 
aid funds that are coming either 
under Mutual Security 
Agency or under the Colombo Plan. 
He will find that numerous Asians 
consider these aid funds as less than 
just retribution for the centuries of 
brutal exploitation with which the 
West is believed to have visited the 
East. 

This is a formidable volume of 
opinion to be overcome; that it can 
be done is demonstrated by such men 
as Dr. James Moffatt, the incredibly 
tactful American aid administrator in 
Rangoon, where the Burma Govern- 
ment is always on the verge of dis- 
continuing MSA. But even Dr. Moff- 
att’s wary words cannot soothe every- 
one, and the miniature tragi-comedy 
being played in the small town of 
Tounggyi, capital of the Shan States, 
is a pattern of many others. 


America’s 


There a Dr. Hla Kyaw, ex-profes- 
sor from Rangoon University, and 
among the left wing of the inde- 
pendence movement all his adult life, 
is veterinary officer, with the job of 
planning improvements of livestock 
in the Shan States. To oversee his 
plans, and to sanction the dollars for 
them, is the local MSA administrator, 
James Robinson, a Tennessee farm 
boy with an excellent war record as a 
parachutist. His salary is more than 
six times that of Hla Kyaw. 

“All I want,” says Robinson, “is 
to grow these fellows better pigs. But 
hell, all they want to do is talk poli- 
tics. Why, I don’t even understand 
American politics. . . .” 

“Without understanding politics,” 
says Hla Kyaw, “you can understand 
nothing of the new Asia. Now take 
your aid to Chiang Kai-shek. . . .” 

With variations for better or for 
worse, this sort of scene is being 
played out in odd corners all over 
Burma, India and Pakistan, three 
countries which the West dearly 
wishes to see forming a sound cor- 
nerstone for Southeast Asia. 

MSA and the Colombo Plan are 
business propositions, and no one has 
yet approached them in much of a 
missionary spirit. You cannot expect 
a man who accepts a job working on 
high dams in India either to be a 
trained diplomat or to work for the 
love of the thing. Yet something of 
both is going to be necessary; for 
consider how the West is represented 
in the East which she is trying so 
hard to gain as a friend. 

There are the diplomats, and 
among them many getting excellent 
results—Chester Bowles, Sir Archi- 


bald Nye, Malcolm MacDonald—but 
their impact is on a small circle. 
There are the business men who are 
(with honorable’ exceptions, of 
course) too hardened to notice that 
anything very much has happened to 
change the East in the last five years 
or so. 

There used to be that admirable 
body of colonial administrators, high 
and low, who were in contact with 
the people, who were the colonial 
powers’ best advertisement, and who 
are even now remembered with the 
greatest affection by those who bit- 
terly opposed the principle of their 
rule. But they have gone, and the 
only Westerners now who are com- 
parably close to Asian peoples are 
the new “technical advisers.” 

Their importance is that they work 
side by side with the intelligent 
Asian, the doctor or the engineer, the 
man who nine times out of ten sees 
a better future for his country, with 
its still appalling inequalities, in some 
form of Communism than in any 
Western style of capitalism. Many 
Western technicians come up against 
these opinions with a shock, and re- 
act in anger or contempt, neither of 
which is very much help to the West- 
ern cause. 

For while it is an admirable aim to 
increase the living standards of the 
Asian peasant—and this is the aim of 
both MSA and the Colombo Plan— 
no such improvement will in itself 
eradicate the idea of Communism. 
For the idea is in the thinking minds 
of the middle classes, who manage 
to translate the dull feeling of the 
hungry peasant into Communist 
votes. Unless our new diplomats, the 
technical advisers, know how to at- 
tach a philosophy to what they are 
doing—and charity takes a lot of 
explaining—they will not be doing 
half the job the West requires of 
them. 

Many, to their abounding credit, 
are already doing the whole job. But 
because the bad is always remember- 
ed so much more easily than the 
good, it takes a number of pluses to 
overcome a minus. 
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SHEIK ABDULLAH: LION ROARED 


Kashmir: Will It Be India’s Yenan? 


Rulers of the mountainous province, long disputed by India and Pakistan, 


now sound as if they mean to convert it into a base for Communism 


= THE HITHERTO blissful at- 
mosphere between India and the 
State of Kashmir has been injected, a 
severe shock, administered to the In- 
dian people by Kashmir’s Prime Min- 
ister, Sheik Abdullah, the so-called 
“Lion of Kashmir” (“Sher-e-Kash- 
mir”). Sheik Abdullah has been sys- 
tematically built up into a legend. 
He is constantly compared to the fan- 
atically theocratic rulers of Pakistan 
and flaunted as a lofty model of Mos- 
lem secularism. 

This build-up of Abdullah, vocifer- 
ously echoed through India, had so 


By Atreya 


blinded everyone to the possibility 
of any rift in Indo-Kashmir relations 
that when the Lion of Kashmir roared 
recently instead of purring as usual, 
even Nehru was shaken. 

It all started with a speech the 
Lion made. At a meeting in Ran- 
birsinghpura near the Pakistan bor- 
der on April 10, Abdullah thundered: 


“Kashmir’s accession to India 
will have to be of a restricted na- 
ture so long as communalism has 








The accompanying analysis may very well turn out to be THe New Leaper’s 
greatest scoop since 1946, when Harold J. Noble predicted that the division 
of Korea would inevitably lead to civil war in which larger powers would be 
involved. The author of this article is a high official of the Indian Govern- 
ment who has studied the Kashmir problem in some detail but prefers, for 
diplomatic reasons, to remain anonymous. An expert on_ international 
Communism, he presents, nevertheless, the orthodox Indian viewpoint on 
“communalism”—the drive for an all-Hindu India, which (according to 
U. S. observers) is preying on many more minds than “Atreya” indicates. 
With this reservation, however, we vouch completely for the authenticity of 
his information. Needless to say, we hope this article is not too prophetic. 
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a foothold on the soil of India. 
Arguments in favor of full appli- 
cation of the Indian Constitution 
to Kashmir are unrealistic, child- 
ish and savoring of lunacy... . 
Many Kashmiris feel what will 
happen to them and their position 
if, for instance, something hap- 
pens to Pandit Nehru... .” 


At the end of this speech, the Lion 
got very dramatic and roared: “Sheik 
Abdullah does not fear anyone in 
this world. He will not bow down 
before India or Pakistan or America 
or any other nation.” 

Prime Minister Nehru confessed 
he was not very pleased with Sheik 
Abdullah’s speech, but tried to put 
the best possible construction and 
interpretation on it. 

The people of India, shocked and 
indignant at Abdullah’s outburst, 
once again had witnessed the flogging 
of the dead horse of “communalism” 
in India. This bogey had been suffi- 
ciently exploited before and during 
the elections; the elections should 
have proved conclusively that com- 
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KASHMIR 


CONTINUED 


munalism was dead and buried. But, 
in all the harangue against com- 
munalism, another force more dan- 
gerous than communalism—Commu- 
nism—was not only ignored, but de- 
liberately played down by the camou- 
flace of communalism. Thus, insofar 
as anyone understands Kashmir’s 
problems, the comprehension in the 
minds of most people is in terms of 
issues like India vs. Pakistan, Moslem 
fanaticism or communalism, Indian 
secularism and United Nations me- 
diation. Political thinking in India 
in regard to Kashmir is always re- 
stricted to the above limited and im- 
mediate questions. There are far 
more important ones. The fact is that 
indications in Kashmir point to a 
planned Communist strategy aimed 
at the of India. 
Kashmir is the key point in this 
strategy. 


“Yenan-ization” 


THE BACKGROUND 


The following background events 
—apparently trivial in their incident- 
al occurrence, but extremely disturb- 
ing when pieced together—should 
blast any complacency on the real 
significance of Abdullah’s 
speeches. 

All political students know that 
Radio Moscow never compliments 


recent 


any political party or organization 
unless it is either a direct agency of 
the Kremlin such as the Communist 
party, or else a well-directed front 
for such an agency. Radio Moscow 
had nothing but cynical contempt for 
the “national bourgeois lackeys” of 
the Indian National Congress. Yet 
Radio Moscow has been referring to 
the National Conference—currently 
Kashmir’s only large political party 
—as representing the people’s will to 
self-determination and national lib- 
eration. This National Conference, 
which, under Sheik Abdullah, rules 
Kashmir today, is ridden from top to 
bottom with Communists (open and 
covert), who command great influ- 
ence in the party and in the Govern- 
ment of Kashmir. Abdullah himself 
is not believed to be a Communist, 
but pro-Soviet elements are known to 
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be increasing their pressure in an 
effort to commit him totally to the 
party line—failing which they will 
try to discredit him completely. 

Two important leaders of the Kash- 
mir Government, G. M. Sadiq and 
Mirza Afzal Beg, have often toed the 
Communist line. Mr. Sadiq, now 
President of the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, was actively associated 
with the Communist “peace” and 
other fronts even though Abdullah 
was reported to have directed Na- 
tional Conference members to dis- 
sociate themselves from such spur- 
ious organizations. In an interview 
on April 14 in New Delhi, Sadiq de- 
clared: 


“The new constitution of Kash- 


mir... will be after the pattern 
of New Kashmir. . . . It would be 
a democratic constitution where 
more emphasis will be laid on the 
economic aspects of our democ- 
racy. Kashmir is not acceding to 
the Government of India, but to 
the people of India. . . . In India, 


we find a gigantic movement not 
only of the Congress, but of other 
progressive forces, and in that at- 
mosphere the new Kashmir move- 
ment can not only be sustained but 
also strengthened. . . .” (Italics 
supplied) 

Earlier, in the Constituent As- 
sembly, Mr. Mirza Afzal Beg had 
announced that “Kashmir would be 
an autonomous republic within the 
Indian Union.” And Sheik Abdullah 
told the Assembly that “neither the 
Indian Parliament nor any other par- 
liament outside the State has any 
jurisdiction over our state.” 

On April 26, at Srinagar, Abdullah 


sneered: 


“Nobody in India need feel that 
we Kashmiris are dependent on 
and eager for India’s money, trade 
or armed forces. . . . Why should 
there be any resentment among 
capitalist and landowning classes. 

” 


These statements—the hauntingly 
familiar terms like “New Kashmir” 
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(Mao’s “New China,” “New Democ- 
racy”), Abdullah’s unnecessary stress 
on America when he screamed he was 
not afraid of anybody, G. M. Sadiq’s 
emphasis on “economic aspects” of 
democracy—all taken together, point 
to a developing trend. Here is an- 
other example: 

A few months ago, a Red Chinese 
“good will” mission was in India and 
was scheduled to visit Kashmir. In 
preparation for the visit, the Kash- 
mir National Conference and the 
Government arranged the enactment 
of a play on the history of Kashmir. 
In one scene, there was a fat char- 
acter, dressed in the garb of Uncle 
Sam, carrying a bag of money, shown 
bribing the Maharajah of the old 
days. This play was witnessed by the 
top leaders of Kashmir, as well as by 
some Americans, among whom was a 
well-known foreign correspondent. 
During the historical period sup- 
posedly depicted. most Americans 
probably did not know of the exist- 
ence even of India, let alone Kashmir. 


NOT ENOUGH FOR REDS 


Despite this, the play was set for 
exhibition to the Red Chinese good- 
willers, who, however. at the last 
minute canceled their visit as a pro- 
test against the presence in Kashmir 
of hundreds of anti-Communist refu- 
gees from Chinese Sinkiang. 

Add now to these developments the 
sudden championing. after so many 
years. of the Kashmir issue by the 
US.S.R. in the United Nations 
Security Council, and the trend be- 
comes clearer. One of the key ele- 
ments in the pattern, it now appears, 
is separatism. For example, Kaushak 
Bakula, the Head Lama of Ladakh 
(mountainous —_ Buddhist-populated 
northern section of Kashmir), has 
demanded the right for Ladakh to 
break away from the present State 
of Kashmir and join “with Tibet or 
India.” The naming of India here is 
pure camouflage. If one looks at a 
map of Kashmir, one sees immedi- 
ately that Ladakh could never be 
geographically absorbed into India. 


The Ladakh Lama is known as a 
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protégé of Sheik Abdullah and the 
National Conference. 

Another example: After the elec- 
tions in India, in which the Com- 
munists showed unexpected strength 
in the linguistically separate entity 
of South India, one of the top CP 
leaders demanded the “right of every 
state to become an autonomous re- 





KASHMIR SHEPHERD: IS HE NEXT 


public with its own constitution.” 
This concept of “republics within the 
republic” passed unnoticed. But it is 
significant, considering that a few 
months ago, during the days of high 
tension over Kashmir, the pro-Com- 
munist Blitz of Bombay demanded: 
“Why should Kashmir have choices 
between India and 
Pakistan; why not independence or 
accession to the U.S.S.R. or New 
China?” 

The same pro-Communist _peri- 
odical declared on May 3, under the 
headline “Will Nehru Betray Kash- 


mir?”: 


of accession 


“It was generally believed that 
the lion of Kashmir was a good, 


clever circus lion owned by Nehru. 
Now they know that it is not a 
circus lion whom they have to 
deal with. . . . In this connection, 
the references made by Moham- 
med Sadiq, the President of the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly, 
that the people of Kashmir looked 
to the entire democratic movement 
in India and not only to Congress 
has given new meaning to Sheik 
Abdullah’s stand. . . . There is 
little doubt that this stand will win 
more friends for India and firmer 
support from the democratic camp. 
. . « The Russians will veto any- 
thing against the democratic move- 
ment in Kashmir as now it is clear 
that Sheik Abdullah’s democracy 
is different from the Mountbatten- 
Nehru brand of freedom and de- 


mocracy.” (Italics supplied) 


All of this points, I believe, to a 
Communist drive at the “Yenan-iza- 
tion” of‘ India. The territory of Kash- 
mir has an ideal location for an In- 
dian Yenan. Communists and fellow- 
travelers already hold high and cru- 
cial positions in its present gov- 
ernment and National Conference. 


PINCER STRATEGY 


The victory of the Communists in 
South India, moreover, provides an 
opportunity to maintain bases and 
raise the men for “liberation armies.” 
The long-term plan may very well be 
to raise such armies both in the 
south and in Kashmir, to the north. 

With upper Burma in the throes 
of Communist subversion and insur- 
rection now infecting the Indo-Bur- 
mese border, with deep unrest among 
the hill tribes on India’s eastern 
frontiers, a Communist pincer move- 
ment becomes possible. Outside as- 
sistance from international Commu- 
nism—through Nepal and the Hima- 
layan states to Kashmir, through Up- 
per Burma into Assam—would be 
readily available. 

The roars of the lion of Kashmir 
are likely to be dismissed as just an- 
other prank of a politician in an ob- 
scure state. But who is to say they 
are not the advance warnings of an 
Indian civil war—not this year or 
next, but before too many months 
have passed? 








The Model Home Racket 


Don't let anonymous repairmen promise 
to fix your house for next to nothing— 
if you'll just let it serve as a ‘model’ 


SN 


By Raymond A. LaJoie 


NDIVIDUAL HOME OWNERSHIP is at the highest peak in 
a nation’s history. Because of this, house-repair has 
mushroomed into a separate big business enterprise. 
Every year, millions are spent on the improvement or 
transfiguration of thousands of properties. During the 
last year and a half, however, unscrupulous operators 
have moved into this field for the express purpose of 
bilking many a proud and trusting citizen. Their scheme? 
The “model-home racket”—a smooth, fast-working ex- 
ploitation of homeowners at all levels, more active now 
than ever before. 

Better Business Bureaus and Chambers of Commerce 
in different parts of the country have, time and again, 
run up against this vicious confidence game. In every 





Raymonp A. LaJo1e, a Worcester, Mass., free-lancer, has 
written about black-market babies for THe New LEADER. 
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case, the story has repeated itself. For the model-home 
racket is perpetrated on homeowners regardless of their 
circumstances and leaves an irreparable wake of heart: 
break, misery and hardship to hundreds of victims who, 
in most instances, can least afford to suffer severe finan- 
cial setbacks. 

The vast majority of firms in the 48 states doing 
business in home repair and maintenance are aware of 
this malpractice in their ranks and they are greatly con- 
cerned about it. They have a right to be, for the over- 
all record has been first-rate and they intend to keep it 
that way. And these legitimate contractors are doing 
something about it. Individually, and through their trade 
associations, they are sponsoring a concerted, relentless 
publicity campaign in trade magazines, local newspapers, 
radio and other media. For it is only through a warned 
and alerted public that this costly fraud will eventually 
cease to bilk the people. 

To guard against this racket, a combination of factors 
should be kept in mind. One thing to remember is that in 
all activity of this sort, promoters are usually itinerants, 
traveling from one city or town to another. Once arrived 
in an area, a careful check of different residential sec- 
tions is made. First, they tackle a homeowner with 4 
well-rehearsed story that they are new, and just coming 
into the territory. At the same time, they tell the gullible 
listener that they are very much impressed with his 
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home and would he let them use it as a model—this, in 
order to show others what kind of a quality job they can 
really do. Next, the confidence men proceed to offer $50 
or some other attractive sum of money as a commission 
on every sale made in the area being worked. Still more 
alluring is the bonus they dangle before the prospective 
dupe. The extra money, they will go on to say, is given 
for every customer the unsuspecting homeowner recom- 
mends. At this point, the victim is pretty well mesmerized 
vy the fast talk, for he has been lead to believe that be- 
cause of the special “factory price” he receives on the 
deal, plus the handsome commissions and bonuses that 
will flow in to him, the paying off of the home repair job 
will be a simple matter of just a few weeks’ time. 
Sad to say, when all of this is done under high-pressure 
tactics, hundreds of homeowners have been tricked into 
believing they can get something for nothing. 

That’s not all. One of the new aspects of this scheme 
lies in the extreme claims that are made for some of 
the plastic coatings which are applied under special pres- 
sure techniques to buildings. Some applicators of these 
materials have boldly and falsely represented their wares 
as “permanent,” “indestructible,” “not requiring paint,” 
or some such other entirely misleading claim. 

The unhappy fact remains, however, that those who are 
taken in on this confidence racket soon learn to their 
deep chagrin that everyone is given the same calamitous 
sales pitch. For one thing, the price stipulated generally 
is higher than the current prevailing costs for work of 
this kind. For another, the work itself is always a dis- 
appointing sub-standard. What’s more, oral promises are 
never kept and verbal agreements to fix broken shingles, 
caulk windows and chimneys or other spots in need of 
repair, never materialize. Commissions and bonuses are 
never received. Soon, all find themselves with the 
strangling obligation to pay off—the only part set forth 
in the signed contract, for great care is used in pre- 
paring legal papers and none of the misrepresentations 
appear. 

Unprincipled perpetrators of this racket all share one 
angle in common. In this regard, they usually select 
homes which obviously need re-siding or other special re- 
pair work. Since the owners of these homes frequently do 
not have the money on hand to meet these expenses, 
they are forced to take out heavy, interest-bearing loans 
with finance companies. Even worse, in nine out of ten 
cases reported in one city in the East, the victims mort- 
gaged their properties. Thus, the costs, as many instances 
have clearly shown, have run as high as $2,000 or more 
per victim. The result is not a happy one. The racket 
hurts those who can least afford it in these days of high 
cost of living and many are saddled with months, often- 
times two or three years, of miserable struggle before 
they can free themselves from this bitter entanglement. 

There are, it is true, some entirely reputable contract- 
or who offer to pay home owners a nominal sum of 
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money for each sales lead which will ultimately lead to a 
sale by the contractor. They operate fairly and above- 
board. Unlike the model-home promoter, the legitimate 
contractor does not use any such possible payments as 
part of the sales inducement. Nor does he imply that such 
payments will be large in number. 

What can the public do to fight the “model-home con- 
fidence game”? Homeowners can avoid being victimized 
on a re-siding job or other home repairs if only they 
will heed and remember the following ten rules of cau- 
tion: 

® Take your time. Don’t rush into any important 
home-improvement job. 

© Beware of the salesman who represents at the be- 
ginning that your home is desired as a “model” and who 
promises a commission for each sales lead or sale in 
your area, and who will tell you, or imply, that such com- 
missions will defray substantially the cost of the job. 

© Deal only with firms whose dependability and re- 
liability are known to you, or which you have definitely 
established through intelligent checking. 

© Get several estimates from reputable firms and 
make sure that you understand exactly what each bid 
includes and what work is excluded. 

© Get the names of several others in or near your 
home town who have done business with the contractor 
you have selected. Make it a point to find out from them 
whether their experience was satisfactory or otherwise. 
Don’t rely on written testimonials. 

© Make sure that the salesman you are dealing with 
represents the company you think he does and that the 
firm handles the brand or brands claimed by the sales- 
man. 

© Read and understand the contract before you sign, 
and keep a copy of it. 

© Make sure that the sales representations made to 
you are set forth in substance in the contract. If they are 
not, then positively refuse to sign it. 

© Do not sign a completion certificate until the job 
is in fact complete. 

e If the work is guaranteed, be sure you understand 
the specified terms and conditions of the guarantee and 
that they are incorporated in the contract. Beware of any 
implication that, because a loan is insured by a govern- 
mental agency, the agency guarantees material and work- 
manship. 

Be on guard. Help protect yourself, your neighbors 
and the legitimate contractors in your community by 
exercising continual vigilance. Report any suspected vic- 
timizing and malpractice to your Chamber of Commerce, 
your Better Business Bureau, the local building contract- 
ors association or some other similar organization which 
is ready to check into it and help clear the situation. 
For it is only through the combined efforts of all Amer- 
icans that another vicious confidence racket can be wiped 
off the American map. 
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A Code 


Senators have 


here are 


SENATORS GILLETTE AND AIKEN: MORE THAN FLOODLIT PROBES 


N A DAY of centralized governmental power and $80- 

billion budgets, the old problems of graft, corruption, 
fixing and favoritism are altered in both dimension and 
kind. The sheer size and complexity of modern govern- 
ment, the gigantic stakes in the game of politics, and the 
enormous and rising costs of election campaigns combine 
to create in national affairs an atmosphere highly con- 
ducive to special pressures which in former days either 
fought it out in private economic wars or applied their 
anti-social propensities to city hall, the county court- 
house or the state capital. , 

The courthouse fixer yields to the Washington five- 
percenter and the paving contractor to the negotiator of 
billion-dollar procurement. The traction franchise or the 
utility-rate decision give way to the administrative ruling 
involving entire industries or the tax loophole worth 
fortunes to a favored element. Ballot boxes may still be 
stuffed at the precinct level, but elections today are won 
by money in millions to influence nationwide opinion. 
There is no lack of rascals to exploit these rich new 
opportunities for pelf and boodle, privilege and prefer- 
ence on a truly prodigal scale. 

To cope with these problems, something more funda- 
mental is needed than flood-lit Congressional probes, 
harsh punitive legislation or sporadic good-government 
crusades to throw the rascals out. A crisis in public 
morals calls for a moral solution. 

The idea is spreading that we need a new measuring 
rod of character, a moral litmus test, a set of ethical 
standards for public officials, whether elected or appoint- 
ed. In the recent series of efforts to apply an ethical 
approach to the problem of honest government—as dis- 
tinct from the statutory, investigatory or politics! + 


Stewart E. McCuure, assistant to Senator Gillette, for- 
merly directed the IRC Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign. 


proach—the latest is the editorial proposal of THE New 
LEADER (July 14) that some nonpartisan civic group 
draft a Code of Conduct for public servants and seek the 
pledge of every candidate for national office to work 
against corruption and for political cleanliness and mo- 
rality in government. 

There have been similar proposals in the past twelve 
months. The Senate Subcommittee on Ethics in Govern- 
ment, headed by Senator Paul Douglas, reported last year 
that it had received suggestions for ethical codes to cover 
members of Congress, Federal administrators, lobbyists, 
attorneys with an administrative practice before Federal 
agencies, and all groups regularly doing business with 
the Government. 

One theory behind these proposals seems to be that 
establishment of codes of ethical behavior for various 
categories of elected and appointed officials and persons 
dealing with the Government will lead to competition 
among those governed by such codes to prove themselves 
superior, rather than inferior, to their fellows in character 
and comportment, and thus gradually elevate the tone of 
public life. Without such standards of conduct, motives of 
personal gain or advancement at the expense of the com- 
mon good will come to predominate, and, like cheap 
currency, steadily debase the quality of public service in 
general. 

A bill introduced last October by three members of 
the Ethics Subcommittee, Senators Humphrey, Douglas 
and Aiken, sought to write into law a set of ethical stand- 
ards for officers and employes of the executive branch, 
and to penalize officials who are found guilty of any of a 
long list of actions considered to be “improper conduct.” 
While no proposal has been made to establish by law a 
similar code governing members of Congress and em- 
ployes of the legislative branch, Senator Wayne Morse, 
another member of the Ethics Subcommittee, has spon- 
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By Stewart E. McClure 


for Fair Campaigning 


studied the problem of dirty campaigns; 


some of their recommendations 


sored a measure to require Senators, Congressmen and 
certain Government officials to file with the Comptroller 
General an annual statement of the amount and sources 
of their income and assets. Both these bills, however, died 
in committee in the last session. 

Meanwhile, several Senators have been discussing 
ethical standards to guide candidates for public office 
before they are elected. Is it unreasonable, they ask, to 
expect that men who win office by decent and honorable 
campaign methods wi!! make better servants of the people 
than men who are elected by deceit, vote-buying and cor- 
ruption of the electoral process itself? 


CONDUCT BEFORE TAKING OFFICE 


Senators serving on the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, after studying the 1950 Maryland Sena- 
torial campaign, concluded that “. . . no specific stand- 
ards of improper campaign conduct or acts have seen set 
up as guideposts. Only the provisions of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act exist and these deal principally 
with the financial phase of campaigning.” 

Concerning campaign practices, Senator Douglas’s 
Subcommittee reported as follows: 


“Here the root of the problem is a tendency in cam- 
paigning to disregard the truth. The worth of the elec- 
tion system in representative government depends on 
its being an extension of the legislative discussion of 
issues and policies. This is intended to be a process 
of revealing and weighing the facts. If mendacity, 
misrepresentation and irresponsible statements char- 
acterize electioneering, the mind and emotions of the 
public are immediately exploited and, in the long run, 
the whole electoral process is discredited. These facts 
are apparent to members of Congress, and from the 
testimony we received, it is evident that the public 
is also beginning to be aware of and concerned about 
the trend of campaigning. The level of responsibility 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CODE OF FAIR PRACTICES 


There are basic principles of decency, honesty and 
fair play which every candidate for public office in the 
United States has a moral obligation to observe and up- 
hold, in order that, after vigorously contested but fairly 
conducted campaigns, our citizens may exercise their 
constitutional right to a free and untrammeled choice 
and the will of the people may be fully and clearly ex- 
pressed on the issues before the country. 

Here set forth are moral standards to which every 
candidate for public office will wish to subscribe in the 
conduct of his campaign: 

1. I shall conduct my campaign in the best Amerian 
tradition, discussing the issues as I see them, presenting 
my record and policies with sincerity and frankness, 
and criticizing without fear or favor the record and 
policies of my opponent and his party which merit 
such criticism. 

2. I shall defend and uphold the right of every 
qualified American voter to full and equal participation 
in the electoral process. 

3. I shall abide not only by the letter of all appli- 
cable laws limiting or regulating campaign receipts and 
expenditures but by the spirit and intent of those laws. 

4. I shall condemn the use of personal vilification, 
character defamation, whispering campaigns, libel, 
slander or scurrilous attacks on any candidate or his 
personal or family life. 

5. I shall condemn the use of any campaign mater- 
ial of any sort which misrepresents, distorts or otherwise 
falsifies the facts regarding any candidate, as well as 
the use of malicious or unfounded accusations against 
any candidate which aim at creating or exploiting 
doubts, without justification, as to his loyalty and 
patriotism. 

6. I shall condemn any appeal to prejudice based 
on race, creed or national origin. 

7. I shall condemn any dishonest or unethical prac- 
tice which tends to corrupt or undermine our American 
system of free elections or which hampers or prevents 
the full and free expression of the will of the voters. 

8. I shall immediately and publicly repudiate the 
support of any individual or group who resorts, on 
behalf of my candidacy, to the methods and tactics 
which I condemn. 

I, the undersigned, candidate for election to public 
office in the United States of America, hereby en- 
dorse, subscribe to and solemnly pledge myself to 
conduct my campaign in accordance with the above 
principles and practices, so help me God. 











CAMPAIGNING CONTINUED 


and veracity is below that which the public in its heart 

approves.” 

The Elections Subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Guy M. Gillette conducted a series of hearings 
on election-law reform and found both constitutional and 
practical limits to legislation in the field of campaign 
practices, especially those practices involving questions 
of “fair comment,” and scurrilous or defamatory cam- 
paign literature. 

Not only would they run up against the constitutional 
guarantees of free speech if they tried to regulate what 
shall be said or left unsaid in a political campaign, but 
they also faced the practical impossibility of writing an 
effective statute. No law can prevent a candidate from 
indulging in distortion or misrepresentation or suppres- 
sion of facts. No law can prohibit a candidate from 
skilfully playing on the prejudices and fears of voters. 
No law can stop a candidate from deviating from the 
canons of truth, honesty or logic. 

Unless there is widespread popular sentiment against 
certain undesirable types of electioneering, the tradition 
that “anything goes” in American political campaigns 
will surely remain in full vigor. However well conceived 
and strictly enforced the election laws may be—and the 
Subcommittee is proposing some important changes to 
tighten these laws—there still remains a twilight zone 
where no law can govern: the zone of campaign practices 
that cannot be declared illegal but that are nonetheless 
morally reprehensible and highly disruptive of our sys- 
tem of free elections. 

With a vicious and unscrupulous enemy in the Krem- 
lin sworn to destroy our democratic institutions, the ques- 
tion rises whether America can any longer afford the 





ON THE STUMP 
Eisenhower Plans to Stump South.—Newspaper headline. 


You say that Ike will stump the Scuth 

With speeches spouted almost steady? 
From what we’ve heard of how .hings stand 
In that divided, troubled land, 

We'd say the South is stumped already. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 


General MacArthur has accepted a position, reputedly at 
$100,000 a year, with Remington Rand.—News item. 
Old soldiers never die, he said. 
We heard him with misgiving. 
And now we note, with startled eye, 
Not only do they never die, 


They make a darned good living. J 


—Richard Armour 
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luxury of “anything goes” in politics. Campaigns in this 
tradition too easily degenerate into a saturnalia of smear, 
vilification and corruption of the very democratic pro- 
cesses which the Communist is working to undermine 
and overthrow. 

If voters on Election Day show that they disapprove of 
certain kinds of unethical and improper campaign meth- 
ods—by voting to defeat a candidate who has used such 
methods—they will make more of an impression than 
any law passed by Congress. 


STANDARDS OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNING 


To guide their judgment in determining what con- 
stitutes acceptable and desirable campaign conduct, the 
voters and the candidates need a set of standards. In an 
attempt to meet this need, the Elections Subcommittee 
has proposed a model Code of Fair Campaign Practices, 
the text of which is printed on page 13. 

As the Subcommittee Chairman has said: “None of 
the members of the Elections Subcommittee believes that 
the Code they have proposed is the best possible one that 
can be drawn or that this is the final word on the sub- 
ject. Improvements can and will be made in it in the 
light of this year’s experience. But a start has been made 
to raise the level of our election campaigns, and the 
Subcommittee members feel it’s a start in the right direc- 
tion.” 

The Subcommittee will submit this Code to every can- 
didate running for the office of United States Senator 
this year. Any candidate who agrees to abide by this 
Code, and who lives up to his promise, will find it a use- 
ful defense against an unscrupulous opponent who refuses 
to subscribe to it, or who, even worse, promises to live 
up to it but then breaks his word of honor. 

While the Elections Subcommittee’s jurisdiction is 
limited to Senatorial campaigns, many candidates for 
other offices, whether for sheriff, mayor, Governor, Con- 
gress or the Presidency, may find it desirable to pledge 
their adherence to this Code. Civic organizations may 
want to approach candidates in their local communities 
and seek a pledge to follow the simple propositions set 
forth in this Code. While the Code is not compulsory and 
carries no legal sanction, it can have great force as a 
voluntary moral compact to observe certain standards of 
decent conduct. Candidates who refuse to subscribe to it 
when requested by nonpartisan civic groups, or who, 
having pledged to abide by it, then violate their pledge, 
would be judged accordingly by the voters. Thus, this 
Code is self-policing. 

If the abuses of public confidence and the immoral 
tactics which have marked some recent campaigns are 
to be eliminated, there must be a standard by which to 
measure the moral stature of candidates for public 
office. Only if all candidates for a given office are asked 
to adhere to the same standards will voters know how to 
separate out those few who fail to meet the test. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OME PEOPLE collect stamps. I 
S prefer to collect eccentrics. Some- 
where 
a humorous 


organism there is 
nerve that responds 
promptly to stimulation from this 
source. This is especially true when 
there is an incongruous quality about 
the eccentric, when a lady living in 
circumstances of palatial wealth goes 
in for high-powered parlor Commu- 
nism or a venerable retired bishop 
kicks over the ecclesiastical traces 
and becomes an ardent plugger for 
atheism and Communism. 

I propose now to share with the 
readers of this page some of the fun 
I have derived from three choice 
specimens of the genus eccentricum, 
two deceased, one very much alive. 
The subject was suggested to me 
when, as I was rummaging through 
a desk drawer, I came across the 
following amazing poem: 


“So, Mr. Chamberlin, I am the 
‘World’s Worst Poet.’ 

Well, I am very glad to know it. 

I always thought a ‘poet’s poems’ 
had to be explained, 

While my ‘Rhythms’ are by truth 


in my 


sustained, 

But once before by you I was mis- 
understood, 

So no explanation will do any 
good. 


I will just wind up by saying 
Yours for brotherhood.” 


It did not require the signature to 
assure me that here was good old 
Kate Crane-Gartz, at it again. Mrs. 
Gartz was a lady of enormous wealth, 
a soft heart and a limited brain, ac- 
companied by restless and terrific 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


My Favorite 
Crackpots 


energy. The result was a remarkable 
series of “tracts for the times,” so- 
called “Letters of Protest,” ad- 
dressed to the most hard-shelled con- 
servatives Mrs. Gartz could think of 
and full of vehemently pro-Soviet 
and sentimentally radical sentiments. 

Her wealth placed her above the 
harsh necessity of satisfying the de- 
mands of a commercial publisher, 
and the “Letters of Protest” poured 
from the presses in an unending 
stream. One volume, with the sub- 
title, “From Salon to Soapbox,” 
reached me in Moscow and almost 
gave me laughing apoplexy. 

A sense of humor is one quality 
completely absent from the make-up 
of Mrs. Gartz, as I learned during an 
accidental brief interview in her na- 
tive town of Pasadena. When she told 
me that she had published seven vol- 
umes of these effusions, and had 
material for two more, I inquired: 
“Do you get many answers, Mrs. 
Gartz?” “No,” was the prompt reply. 
“You see, they are unanswerable.” 
“I’ve written innumerable letters to 
Hoover,” she continued, “but they 
don’t seem to do any good. Now I’m 
beginning on Roosevelt.” 

A worthy ideological companion 
of Kate Crane-Gartz was the Right 
Unreverend William Montgomery 
Brown, who entitled himself, with 
ecclesiastical humor, “episcopus in 
partibus bolshevikium et infidelium.” 
As a retired Episcopal Bishop of the 
diocese of Arkansas, Brown might 
have been expected to be a pillar of 
political conservatism and theological 
orthodoxy. However, after his retire- 
ment, the Venerable Brown, for the 


first time in his life, began to read 
scientific and economic literature. 
The effect, to put it mildly, was un- 
settling. He proclaimed himself a 
rampant Communist and atheist,\re- 
sponded to a conventional request for™ 
a spiritual message to the House of 
Bishops with his favorite new slogan, 
“Banish gods from skies and capi- 
talists from earth,” and went about 
the land haranguing Communist 
meetings and telling everyone who 
would listen to him that the other 
bishops thought as he did, but did 
not dare state their views. 

Brown fairly goaded his fellow- 
ecclesiastics into putting him on trial 
for heresy (it was certainly an open- 
and-shut case, for his book, Commu- 
nism and Christianism, was the 
crudest and most dogmatic exposi- 
tion of atheism), then, rather illogic- 
ally, fought to hold on to his 
episcopal title. 

The Red millionaire lady of Pasa- 
dena and the ex-clerical infidel of 
Arkansas are no longer among the 
living. But a third eccentric in 
England keeps my trans-Atlantic mail 
sizzling. Occasional letters which I 
have published in the Manchester 
Guardian seem to have thrown him 
into a state of acute perpetual emo- 
tion. 

In his last communication, he 
called me an enemy of the human 
race, said he hoped to take part in a 
Soviet atomic bombing of the United 
States, spat in my face (on paper) 
and declared that, should I come to 
England, he would thrash me. I 
would diagnose him as a case of Com- 
munist and extremist Laborite anti- 
American propaganda reacting on a 
somewhat weak and_ unbalanced 
mind. I try to tease him along, in- 
forming him that he has revised Nel- 
son’s famous saying to read “England 
expectorates every man to do his 
duty,” and responding to his threat 
of physical violence with what seemed 
to me an apt quotation from the in- 
comparable Dr. Samuel Johnson: 

“T hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat 
by the menaces of a ruffian.” 





WRITERS and WRITING 
Roosevelt, the Good King 





Working with Roosevelt. 
By Samuel I. Rosenman. 


Harpers. 560 pp. $6.00. 


FEW MEN have passed into history 
so quickly as Franklin Roosevelt. 
Years before his death, it had become 
obvious that Roosevelt was one of 
the great pivotal figures of American 
history, and the assessment of Roose- 
velt as national leader, as social 
statesman, as lawgiver began in his 
own lifetime. Today, only seven years 
after his death, we can look forward 
to the early publication of such am- 
bitious projects as the multi-volume 
biography by Frank Friedel and the 
study of the age of Roosevelt by 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. We have al- 
ready accumulated so many interpre- 
tations of the man that neophytes 
will soon enter the field with the 
same realization of having to master 
great quantities of material that now 
faces the student of Lincolniana. 

In the course of all this interpreta- 
tion, something has happened to 
Roosevelt. He has been revealed to 
have been gaily irresponsible, stupid 
and shortsighted in foreign affairs, 
often allied with conservative groups 
on domestic issues, a man of limited 
understanding of economic questions. 
Moreover, it has been developed that 
much of the great social legislation 
with which Roosevelt has been iden- 
tified—the Wagner Act, for one— 
was passed without his support, and 
sometimes even over his active op- 
position. The Roosevelt who emerges 
is a man whose limitations seem 
more important than his endowments, 
whose capacity for evil seems more 
formidable than his capacity for 
good, 

All of this was to be expected. The 
internal consistencies of one genera- 
tion become the inconsistencies of the 
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next. The pragmatic decisions of one 
generation become compromises with 
evil for the next. For that matter, 
much of the criticism now directed 
by historians at Roosevelt and the 
New Deal was anticipated by com- 
mentators in the little journals and 
the liberal pulp weeklies at the time; 





ROSENMAN: SAT IN OBSCURITY 


indeed, some of the present crop of 
Roosevelt historians first established 
their critical identity by dissociating 
themselves from the PM variety of 
Roosevelt worship—by now, some of 
them may protest too much. 
Certainly, something important has 
been lost in the process. Roosevelt 
was more than the sum of his parts. 
It would be disastrous if, in pointing 
out the vagaries of the New Deal, his- 
torians made it impossible for people 
twenty years from now to under- 
stand how it felt to sit by a radio in 
1933 and hear the warm voice of 


Roosevelt assuring you that the worst 
was over; how exciting it was to leave 
law school to enlist in a Govern- 
ment agency that was to remake 
America; how Roosevelt, through 
sheer force of personality, gave his 
sanction to an era of greater concern 
for human welfare, an era of ex- 
perimentation, that makes the 1950s 
seem dull and gray by contrast. 

It is this Roosevelt which Rosen- 
man has caught in his new book— 
Roosevelt, the Good King. This is not 
to say that Rosenman is uncritical, 
but his critical observations are mere 
asides. He is concerned with recall- 
ing Roosevelt as he appeared to mil- 
lions of Americans, and, just as Judge 
Rosenman sat back in obscurity in 
the days he was writing Roosevelt's 
speeches, he is now content to let 
Roosevelt continue to hold the center 
of the stage while he prompts now 
and then from the wings. 

Rosenman’s way of doing this is 
deceptively simple. He makes no pre- 
tensions to grand style, remarkably 
enough for a ghostwriter. He simply 
says: This is the way it was. You 
remember how the balloting went on 
all night long in Chicago at the 
Democratic convention in 1932? 
Well, we sat around all that night at 
the Executive Mansion in Albany 
listening to the returns over the 
radio. I remember, around three in 
the morning, Roosevelt sitting there 
smoking an endless chain of cigar- 
ettes, Elliott sound asleep in a chair, 
the press radio blaring from the gar- 
age out in back, pots of steaming 
coffee coming in from the kitchen 
every now and then to keep us 
awake, Eleanor making some scram- 
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bled eggs to go with the coffee. I 
sent out for some frankfurters from 
a local delicatessen, and then, with 
the franks and a small pot of coffee, 
went into the dining room to try my 
hand at the peroration of Roosevelt’s 
acceptance speech. I sat down and 
I wrote: “I pledge you, I pledge my- 
self, to a new deal for the American 
people.” 

Or Rosenman says: Do you know 
what it was like to campaign with 
Roosevelt for Governor in 1928? We 
crossed from New York City to 
Hoboken on the ferry on October 17, 
and we took the Erie Railroad up 
through the southern tier counties, 
then swung through the big towns 
like Rochester and Syracuse. It was a 
grueling ordeal for a crippled man, 


standing up in the back of his car 
to make speech after speech. When 
we had meetings in upstairs rooms, 
Roosevelt had to be carried up the 
back stairs of a hall and down again. 
Worn out from a day’s stumping, un- 
able to climb a flight of stairs by 
himself, Roosevelt never got ruffled. 
When we sat him down, he would ad- 
just his coat, smile, and proceed 
calmly to the platform for his speech. 

For some 550 pages, Rosenman 
strings together such anecdotes, ac- 
counts of how speeches were written, 
and occasional reflections on the 
passing scene until, seemingly uncon- 
sciously, he has succeeded in re- 
creating Roosevelt as he appeared to 
Americans at the time: the Roosevelt 
of the fireside chat, of the press con- 


ference, smiling, jaunty, his head 
cocked back, the cigarette-holder 
thrust out of one side of his mouth, 
waving at crowds from an open car. 
There is a good deal more to the 
Rosenman book than this. He has 
filled in some valuable information 
on how particular speeches were 
drafted. Rosenman himself requires a 
good deal of reflection, this strange 
twentieth-century American phenome- 
non of the speechwriter, a figure who 
would seem more at home in the Im- 
perial Palace in Peking. Yet it is less 
for this than because Rosenman has 
let a live Roosevelt emerge, looking 
much as he looked to his contempor- 
aries, that I suspect that this book 
will be read long after more sophis- 
ticated studies have been forgotten. 





Life Among the Muscovities 


Postmarked Moscow. 
By Lydia Kirk. 
Scribner’s. 278 pp. $3.00. 


TuIs 1s a battle report from the 
cold-war front—an interesting, hon- 
est and very bitter book. In it, the 
war is seen from the vantage point 
of a commanding officer’s wife, and 
the emphasis is not so much on 
major political developments as on 
the details of everyday living. 

Lydia Kirk lived in Moscow from 
1949 to 1951, while her husband, Ad- 
miral Alan G. Kirk, was American 
Ambassador. Her sojourn there em- 
braced a period which started with 
the Soviet defeat in the Berlin block- 
ade, and continued through the Com- 
munist attack in Korea, the Soviet 
boycott of the United Nations and 
the start of Korean truce negotia- 
tions. 

Attempting to be objective, Mrs. 
Kirk reports that living conditions in 
Russia have improved in the last few 
years. At least in Moscow, she says, 
people are “better dressed this year 
than last and they look better fed, 
too.” Imports from the satellite coun- 
tries have helped to raise the stand- 
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ard of living, and Czech shoes and 
textiles, German chinaware, etc. have 
made their appearance in the capital. 
In the provinces, on the other hand, 
the poverty is still appalling. The 
city of Vladimir, according to the 
author, is “wretched,” the people look 
poorly clothed and fed, and living 
conditions generally are execrable. 

Even in Moscow, the great pov- 
erty of the population has the iron- 
ical effect of keeping the streets re- 
markably free of refuse as compared 
with this country. Side streets in 
Moscow “look as though they had 
not been touched since Peter the 
Great ordered the stones laid down, 
and there are great mudholes every- 
where.” War cripples swarm about 
wherever one goes: 


“I have never seen a man or 
woman fitted with anything but 
wooden stumps in the way of arti- 
ficial limbs. . . . The worst of the 
young cripples I saw was a triple 
amputee, begging in a courtyard 
of one of the big new apartment 
buildings. He had no legs, and 
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his right arm had been torn away 
from the side. It was a cold day, 
but he was in rags, with his right 
side exposed to catch the sym- 
pathy of the passerby. At Zagorsk, 
another young man with ampu- 
tated feet was crawling across the 
ground on hands and knees, big 
pads being attached to his trous- 
ers.” 


The chapter on a fashion show in 
Moscow is, in its way, equally sig- 
nificant. First, a young woman ap- 
pears to deliver a lecture on “this 
season’s trend in Russian fashions” 
(with the emphasis on independence 
of the degenerate fashion capitals 
like Paris). Then the first model 
comes out—a lady of 50 in a tan 
suit, “the mature matron’s ideal” — 
and is followed by three younger 
women. All four wear slightly 
soiled white kid shoes, one changing 
hers during the showing to a squeak- 
ing black patent-leather pair. The 
materials are shoddy and thin, the 
designs bad and the fitting deplor- 
able. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MUSCOVITES conse 


The great Soviet fashion innova- 

tion is the “maternity garment”: 
“(This is a] skilfully designed 

affair of printed silk, cut amply 
enough to permit the waist and 
skirt to expand by means of a 
series of small loops and buttons. 
Gut the unique feature of the dress 
was explained by the directress, 
who said: ‘This garment can be 
worn before and after the birth 
of the baby. It is equally smart 
for street and house wear, and is 
especially adapted to the young 
mother’s needs.’ ” 

Mrs. Kirk reports in considerable 
detail the irritating, exhausting little 
war waged by the Soviet Govern- 
ment against the diplomatic corps. 
Reading her account, one is amazed 
at the self-control which Western 
diplomats maintain in the face of a 
calculated, day-in-and-day-out strat- 
egy of pinpricks. The special agency 
in charge of pinpricks is Burobin, an 
incredibly inventive administrative 
body whose function is to “care” for 
foreigners in the Soviet Union. 
Among other things, Burobin assigns 
apartments for the various diplo- 
matic missions, and its decisions can- 
not be appealed. It also “recom- 
mends” servants, with the power to 
withdraw them without explanation. 
It fixes the servants’ wages and, in 
order to assure their loyalty as secret- 
police informers, sees to it that they 
receive extremely high pay—e.g., 
$500 a month for a cook. 

The prices which the foreign col- 
ony must pay have been raised to 
fantastic heights. With its absolute 
control of exchange rates, the Gov- 
ernment was able to increase the 
value of the ruble overnight to one 
fourth of a dollar. (Formerly, the 
dollar had been worth six, eight or 
even twelve rubles.) Prices in rubles 
did not change, but the value of the 
dollar decreased, with the result that 
foreigners found themselves paying 
$275 for a second-rate men’s suit, 
$100 for a woman’s rayon dress, $40 
to $60 for a pair of men’s shoes, 
$4.50 for a pound of Swiss cheese, 
and $4 to $5 for a pound of good 
meat. The rent for offices and 
apartments occupied by the foreign 


embassies was suddenly hiked 100 
per cent, with no explanation. 

Inevitably, the author, reflecting 
the general irritation of the Moscow 
foreign colony, cries out for retalia- 
tion: 


“We should contrive so that the 
gas main in front of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington would be 
shut off without explanations; 
their telephones would stop work- 
ing during rush hours; street re- 
pairs would go on in front of their 
driveway, barring all exits; newly 
arrived staff members would fail 
their driving permit examinations, 
and the brakes of their motor cars 
would be declared unsatisfactory.” 


In her great anger, however, Mrs. 
Kirk sometimes shoots beyond the 
mark and makes statements which 
can scarcely be considered objective. 


Her bias is rather blatant, for ex- 
ample, when she says that in Russia 
“you rarely see a pretty girl and al- 
most never a pretty woman,” while 
“the men are short and thick” (!) 
and resemble “barbarian invaders.” 
Or when she finds that “Russians 
seem to eat at all hours, they dawdle 
along over their food.” Taking a leaf 
from the English anthropologist 
Geoffrey Gorer, of swaddling-theory 
fame, she writes that Russian teen- 
agers “lose expression from their 
faces, which finally become set in the 
patient joyless mask of the elders.” 

There are also a number of errors 
in the spelling of Russian words and 
names. These could and should have 
been corrected, if only to avoid the 
impression of slighting another na- 
tion’s language. 





Poetry vs. the Dynamo 


Art and Technics. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
Columbia. 162 pp. $2.50. 


IN A LONG LIFE, Lewis Mumford 
has preoccupied himself with the idea 
of perfection—and in this latest 
book, we find no sharp departure 
from his favorite theme. It is at once 
unkind and truthful to observe that 
his subject is remarkably convenient 
—man’s dehumanization by the ma- 
chine values which he has passively 
accepted—and that his solution is as 
pious and platitudinous as Polonius’s 
advice. 

Mumford joins a long tradition of 
fearful people who subscribe to the 
paradox that man has only his own 
ingenuity to fear—that human tech- 
nical excellence is stifling human sub- 
jective creativity. He sees symbol and 
tool, once splendidly united in func- 
tion, now locked in a war that symbol 
is losing. 

At a certain level, it is obviously 
true that the machine-makers of this 
and the last century are the greatest 
welshers in history, since the social 
dividends have been slow in coming. 
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It is equally true that a large pro- 
portion of humanity has been per- 
suaded that there is more truth in a 
dynamo than there is in poetry. But 
it is extremely fallacious to conclude 
that the creative impulse is dead 
simply because it no longer expresses 
itself in a traditional fashion. In a 
period of intense transition such as 
ours, the myth-making proclivity of 
humanity, that desire to give purpose 
and beauty to a reality that lacks 
them, may indeed produce ghastly re- 
sults. Mumford would perhaps som- 
berly agree with what Nathanael 
West says in The Day of the Locust: 


“Tt is hard to laugh at the need 
for beauty and romance, no mat- 
ter how tasteless, even horrible, 
the results of that need are. But it 
is easy to sigh. Few things are 
sadder than the truly monstrous.” 


And a casual inspection of the effects 
of Hollywood-imposed values on con- 


temporary society, where emotional 
responses and motivations have been 
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stereotyped into the meaninglessness 
of the stock facial contortions that 
all tyro actors learn in drama school, 
bears out the thesis of both Mumford 
and West. 

But the presence of poor art does 
not necessarily mean that great art 
is absent. All ages have had their 
spate of the “truly monstrous.” And 
it seems something of an oversimpli- 
fication to attribute artistic depravity 
to mechanical perfection. 

In all fairness to the author, his 
analysis of this fatal dichotomy is at 
once profound and sensitive. His 
prose is clean and sure as he evolves 
his proposition by drawing on many 
fields of knowledge. The chapter on 
symbol and function in architecture 
is engrossing, and perhaps the finest 
thing in this collection of lectures. 

But the concluding chapter, “Cul- 
tural Integration,” is more of a pious 
hope than a forceful statement. The 
title is trite enough to announce what 
is to come, and the reader suspects 
that the author has been ringing a 
firebell in the night so that a prayer- 
ful valediction may be uttered. 

A jittery feeling seems inevitable 
when the age is swift and moving. 
Only that period is reasonably secure 
where nothing is being done. But be- 
fore all faith in man is abandoned, 
let it be recalled that there is a cer- 
tain subjective sentimentality always 
present in man that will militate 
against the objective and artless effi- 
ciency that the machine and its values 
are apparently imposing on us. Man 
is, after all, a tradition-building ani- 
mal who considers utilitarian obso- 
lescence a sure hallmark of beauty. 
Let the author consider that, as cen- 
tral heating became more and more 
efficient, the open fireplace became 
more and more esthetically pleasing, 
that the very perfection of the ma- 
chine product has caused a greater 
value to be given to the label “hand- 
made.” 

A concluding doubt must be ex- 
pressed as to whether the creative im- 
pulse, like cosmic mass and energy, 
can ever really be diminished or lost, 
as Mumford claims. 
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Bittersweet 


Laughing to Keep from Crying. 
By Langston Hughes. 
Holt. 206 pp. $2.75. 


PerHaps because of the multi- 
formity of the world in which he has 
lived, possibly because of a predomi- 
sense of humor, Langston 
Hughes rarely demonstrates any con- 
sistency of approach as a “Negro 
writer.” 

An analysis of his work through 
the past two decades reveals as loose 
a pattern of ideas as can be found 
in the assortment of sketches and 
short stories embodied in his latest 
anthology. His book of poems last 
year, Montage of a Dream Deferred, 
vacillated quaintly between the trivial 
and the profound, the sacred and the 
profane. One never expects him to 
come up with a Native Son, a big 
problem work dedicated to the ex- 
position of one major racial issue. 
To this extent at least, he is not a 
Negro writer in the accepted sense 
any more than Frank Yerby, even 
though, unlike Yerby’s, most of his 
writing does concern the members 
of his race. 

In Laughing to Keep from Cry- 
ing, Hughes is at his most typical 
level of charming inconsistency. 
Sometimes he seems less angry at the 
bigots than at the do-gooders, the 
whites whose racial attitude takes the 
form either of patronizing or of 
mild, misunderstanding disdain. At 
other moments, he seems willing to 
poke fun at both races as he throws a 
sardonic light on the confused na- 
ture of their relationship. (“Who’s 
Passing for Who?” is a delightful 
sample. ) 

There are moments when he is con- 
cerned simply with a vivid depiction 
of the seamier side of Negro or white 
life, as in “Slice Him Down” and 
“Rouge High,” two of the pieces in 
this volume. Then again, there are 
moments when he strikes an optimis- 
tic note, as in “Something in Com- 
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mon,” which shows us a Negro and a 
white at a bar in Hong Kong whose 
potential animosity is quieted by 
their common resentment of a Brit- 
on’s anti-Americanism. 

But Hughes’s basically humorous 
approach sometimes gives way to a 
note of pathos. In “One Friday Morn- 
ing,” this is beautifully effective as 
he describes the feelings of a school- 
teacher and of a Negro girl in a 
Northern high school whose color de- 
prives her of a prize in a competition. 
The book’s closing episode, “Big 
Meeting,” with its curious whites 


eavesdropping on a Negro revival 


meeting, has the same quality. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of Laughing to Keep from Crying is 
that in one of the best pieces of 
writing, “On the Way Home,” the 
characters have no racial identifica- 
tion. This vignette, concerned with 
the emotions of a man who has just 
learned of his mother’s death and 
finds himself drowning his sorrow at 
a bar, could be the story of a Negro 
or a white. 

Hughes writes about what he sees. 
Because he is a Negro, much of what 
he sees concerns Negroes and inter- 
racial subjects. Because he has trav- 
eled, his settings wander from New 
York to Cuba, from Washington to 
Mexico. Because he seems more con- 
cerned with diverting the reader than 
with reforming him, some of his tales 
may seem insignificant, may even 
have an anti-Negro effect if they fall 
into the hands of of a simple and sus- 
ceptible white. But whether he be 
laughing or crying, casual or earnest, 
bitter about Jim Crow or amused by 
the ways of white folks, the mirror 
Langston Hughes holds up to the 
world he sees invariably reveals a 
colorful and highly entertaining pic- 
ture. 
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Praises Daniel Bell’s 
Article on ‘Fabianism’ 


Daniel Bell’s article, “In Defense of ‘Fabian- 
ism,’” in your August 11 issue, was one of the 
wisest, sanest, best expressed pieces of political 
polemics I have ever read. In fact, the entire 
series, including the Max Eastman article 
which started the discussion, raises such basic 
issues and discusses them with such clarity and 
freshness that I think the symposium deserves 
reprinting in some more permanent form. 

New York City Martin GARDNER 


Englishman Alarmed by Trend 
To Mental Conformity in U. S. 


As an Englishman, not too well acquainted 
with current American social conditions and 
trends of thought, I was not only bewildered by 
the ideas expressed in the article by H. Stuart 
Hughes entitled “The Intellectual as Corrupter” 
{Tue New Leaver, July 7] but appalled to 
learn that to utter unpopular thoughts in your 
country, where we are told democracy is still a 
potent force, is to face social ostracism and 
possible loss of job and income. 

If it is true, as Mr. Hughes says, that “The 
‘terrible simplifiers’ are already with us. They 
do not yet rule our nation—but they have 
begun to extend their rule over our minds,” 
then surely the main concern of American 
liberals must be, not the threat of totalitarian- 
ism from without (which, after all, is still 
hypothetical), but the graver and much more 
insidious threat of mental dictatorship from 
inside. It appears to me that your own con- 
tributors use a lot of your space condemning 
appeasement” of Com- 
munism or “neutralism” in the face of potential 
Russian aggression, while you pay very little 
attention to the threat to freedom of thought 
and action within your own frontiers. 


“ 


us Europeans for our 


How serious the situation is can be deduced 
from these words of Mr. Hughes, apparently 
written in all seriousness: “. . . the teacher 
must live a kind of double life. He may express 
. . . his grave doubts as to the future, he may 
subject to the most searching scrutiny the 
institutions and attitudes of his countrymen 
and then advise his students to act to the best 
of their ability within the framework of these 
same attitudes and institutions.” In other words, 
you are told to preach, but urged that the 
practical implications of your teaching should 
be ignored and that your hearers should do 
what the next man does for fear that they may 
lose their jobs or be branded as subversive 
elements! 

If anything were calculated to breed a race 
of cynics, indifferent to their responsibilities as 
intellectuals and social leaders, this is it. And 
if Mr. Hughes is serious in what he says, then, 


as a representative of American intellectual- 
ism, he ought to realize that by this advice he 
is deliberately selling the pass to the “terrible 
simplifiers” and burying intellectual liberty in 
America. Perhaps the pass has already been 
sold and intellectual liberty is already dead. 
If this is so, then it were far better that mental 
conformism should be complete in America 
than that a futile pretension to intellectual 
self-expression be made with no attempt to 
carry through its implications into daily life. 
Give the corpse a decent burial, instead of 
displaying it horribly made up and mummified 
to look like the real thing. 


London B. J. GREEN 


Defends Recent Review 
Of Book on Israel 


Ben B. Seligman has taken issue [THE NEw 
Leaver, June 30] with my review of Hal Lehr- 
man’s Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow 
[THe New Leaver, May 26]. May I suggest 
that Mr. Seligman and I differ in one essential: 
I discussed the kind of book Mr. Lehrman has 
written in the context of the terms of reference 
the author had set for himself, whereas Mr. 
Seligman has drawn up an outline for a new 
book on Israel, and criticizes Mr. Lehrman for 
not having worked in accordance with what 
Mr. Seligman has in mind. 

I agree with Mr. Seligman that Mr. Lehrman 
has not committed his own views. Indeed, 
that is precisely what I said in my review: 
“Mr. Lehrman dispassionately presents both 
sides of the argument, injecting his own ap- 
praisal ever so lightly, cautiously, almost in- 
advertently.” It is wrong to accuse Mr. Lehr- 
man, as Mr. Seligman has done, of following an 
official line. What he did was to present vari- 
ous, often contradictory opinions prevalent at 
the time the book was written. I pointed out: 
“T doubt that the American reader is looking 
for more than a good understanding of the 
major political and economic issues about which 
he reads in the newspapers.” This clearly indi- 
cated that Mr. Lehrman’s was an intelligent 
review rather than a study culminating in 
recommendations. 

May I take this occasion to point up a basic 
error in Victor Erlich’s comment on the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism in a recent letter in 
Tur New Leaver of July 7. The Council can- 
not be classified with “a large body of Jewish 
Socialists and liberals [who] for years criticized 
Zionist policies. . . .” 

The American Council for Judaism obviously 
is not liberal, for liberals do not impugn the 
American loyalties of persons or groups from 
whose views they dissent. I guess that Mr. 
Erlich was thinking primarily of the Bund 
when he referred to Jewish Socialists who had 
opposed Zionism. May I point out that these 
Socialists had a constructive program of their 
own for Jewish life in the dispersion. They 
helped create a rich Yiddish literature, Yiddish 
schools, etc. Their opposition to Zionism came 
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second, however vehement it may have been; 
their own constructive program came first. The 
American Council for Judaism was born out of 
opposition to Zionism. To this day, the Council 
cannot point to any truly constructive under- 
takings, except, if that be called constructive, 
a witch hunt to “purge Zionist influence” from 
Hebrew textbooks. 
New York City Jupp L. TELLER 
One Reader Throws 

Bouquet to Another 


Jessica Luttrell’s letter [THe New Leaper, 
July 14] devastating Wallace Martin Davis, I 
read rapidly three times, each time with in- 
creasing delight. The old Intellectuals (with 
their capital I) may have been “wrong yester- 
day,” but, if Jessica turns out a fair sample, 
the coming intellectuals will be all right to- 
morrow. Why not make her a contributing 
editor at once?—and “watch that semantics.” 
Ithaca, N. Y. F. C. Prescott 
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in The Musical Play 


The King and I 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
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Sir Walter Scott's "IVAN HOE" 


Robert Taylor e Elizabeth Taylor e Joan Fontaine 


George Sanders e Emlyn Williams 


Color by TECHNICOLOR © Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN « An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "IRIDESCENCE"—Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
\ Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray- 


\ mond Paige. 
Doors Open Today 10:30 A.M. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
Organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of Tue Naw 
Leaver Theatrical Departmeat. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Un-Asian Alliance 


THE RECENT SOLEMNIZING in Honolulu of the alliance 
between the United States, Australia and New Zealand is 
deceptive. It gaves an illusion of America moving to 
combat Communism in Asia in the same way we are 
fighting it in Europe. Closer examination reveals sharp 
and significant differences. 

First of all, this pact does nothing more than recognize 
an obvious reality. Where the Atlantic Pact and Euro- 
pean Defense Community agreements placed our defense 
frontier on the Elbe, and provided for West German par- 
ticipation in a European army, this pact merely dignifies 
a de facto alliance of eleven years’ standing. Who 
doubted, since Pearl Harbor, that we would always re- 
gard an attack on Australia or New Zealand as an attack 
upon ourselves? And who doubted the dominions’ will- 
ingness to utilize American support? 

Secondly, if this is a “Pacific Pact,” it comes much 
too late. The Chinese mainland went Communist in 1949, 
Korea has been a bloody battleground since 1950, Indo- 
China, Burma, Malaya and the Philippines have been 
rent by civil war since the end of World War II. Here, 
indeed, is a case of locking the barn after the animals 
have been expropriated. 

It is actually a good deal worse than that. For this 
ANZUS agreement that passes itself off as an Asian 
NATO is much like a European alliance that failed to in- 
clude France, Germany and Italy. It is an Asian pact 
without Asians. And, what is just as astounding, it is an 
anti-Communist alliance which excludes some of the 
staunchest and most experienced anti-Communists in the 
world. Mr. Acheson and Dr. Jessup, our chief represen- 
tatives at Honolulu, have lectured loud and long on the 
Asian “revolution” against colonialism and the white man. 
Yet here they present as a triumph of diplomacy a mili- 
tary alliance of all-white powers, none of them resident 
on the Asian continent. And this purports to counter the 
pact between Soviet Russia and Red China! 

The tragic failure of the present arrangement is readily 
seen when one recalls that, three years ago, President 
Quirino of the Philippines proposed another sort of 
Pacific Pact. This pact would include not only America 
and the two dominions, but the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea, Nationalist China, Thailand and the new Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. Japan was to be invited to enter 
once it had regained sovereignty and demonstrated its 
non-aggressive intentions; India and Indonesia would be 
welcomed whenever they saw fit to drop their pose of 
neutrality. Here was a heartwarming case of the Asians 
themselves recognizing their problem, and urging con- 
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certed action to lick it. Quirino’s proposal was speedily 
backed by Chiang Kai-shek and President Rhee of Korea; 
Thailand and Vietnam awaited only a U.S. go-ahead. It 
is no exaggeration to say that such a pact in 1949 would 
have prevented the Korean war. 

The prime responsibility for killing this Asian alliance 
belongs with our Administration. Though Britain was 
certainly cool, our Government could very well have 
moved toward such a pact despite it. But at the notorious 
three-day conference of October 1949—in which Owen 
Lattimore and Lawrence K. Rosinger played the leading 
roles—the State Department encouraged disavowal of 
such “negative” alliances and welcomed emphasis on 
“positive efforts’—like recognizing Red China. (The 
semantics are Lattimore’s.) And the word quickly went 
around that the U.S. was having none of Quirino’s Asian 
alliance. We were still “waiting for dust to settle.” It did 
—as shrapnel in Korea. 

One would think that, after such disastrous “errors of 
judgment” were confirmed by the Korean war, the State 
Department leaders would go to extreme lengths to re- 
verse their past follies. Instead, we now see—in the 
Korean war’s third year—this meaningless un-Asian 
arrangement, which can only be interpreted as the mildest 
concession possible to an aroused public opinion. Things 
are getting worse, not better, in Asia. What are the State 
Department leaders waiting for? Aren’t Rhee, Chiang, 
Yoshida and Romulo anti-Communist enough? Are 
Australia and New Zealand less colonial and more Asian 
than Thailand and Vietnam? Are those two island do- 
minions more crucial and in greater peril than Korea, 
indo-China and Japan? 

These are the questions that must be answered. Other- 
wise, we will have to regard this un-Asian alliance as 
another example of Mr. Acheson’s ambivalent pussy-foot- 
ing in the Far East, and the continued failure to conclude 
a true Pacific Pact as another potential calamity for the 
cause of world freedom. 


Barring an Editor 


THE Granp Union Company, a grocery chain, has 
dropped from its TV panel program, “Starring the Edit- 
ors,” a regular participant, James A. Wechsler of the New 
York Post. Company officials said Wechsler was dropped 
as “controversial” because of “exposure” as a member 
of the Young Communist League from 1934 to 1937. 

Here is a rank injustice if ever there was one. To be- 
gin with, Wechsler’s YCL activity was no secret; his 
opponents have referred to it many times, and he himself 
was the first to admit he had been fooled. But no secret 
either is his decade and a half of anti-Communism in 
word and deed. He quit PM in protest over its appease- 
ment line; he helped found Americans for Democratic 
Action to fight the Commie-lining National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee; he was picked to edit the Post 
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precisely because he had always opposed the fellow-travel- 
ing of his predecessor, Ted Thackrey. 

Now we, for one, happen to disagree with Jimmy 
Wechsler on the nature of Communism in the Far East, 
on the extent of the McCarthyist threat, and on several 
other matters. But disagreement is only natural among 
democrats of independent mind. We find quite a bit to 
disagree with, too, in Whittaker Chambers—a former 
spy, not just a YCLer. But it is sheer folly to ostracize 
either man as a Communist or a fellow-traveler. 

As for the “controversial” tag, sharply diverging opin- 
ions are responsible for the tremendous appeal the TV 
panel has had for the American people. Nothing in public 
life has been so clarifying as the celebrity forced to meet 
the issues by biting questions from every side. Grand 
Union thus sabotages its own program when it bars so 
sharp-witted a quizzer as Mr. Wechsler. What concerns 
us, however, is that it may be sabotaging the entire 
fabric of free speech in America. 


CAT Was the Canary 


IN THIS PERIOD of hot and cold war, one of the most 
bizarre happenings received little attention, though it in- 
volved an issue of great importance. The issue: whether 
Britain was to turn over to the Chinese Reds 71 transport 
planes. THE NEw LEapeER told the story—virtually alone 
among the nativn’s press—in our issue of April 26. Un- 
der the title, “The Lion and the CAT,” Montgomery M. 
Green recounted the intriguing story-line of the immor- 
ality play being staged in Hong Kong. 

The facts: In 1949, 82 Chinese Nationalist transport 
planes arrived safely (so the Nationalists thought) in 
Hong Kong. The Reds saw a brilliant move they could 
make, and made it. They persuaded crew members to 
defect and eleven planes were sneaked back to the main- 
land. Knowing that once Britain formally recognized the 
Reds, the remaining 71 planes would be handed over 
as a gift to Mao, the Nationalists sold them to Civil Air 
Transport, Inc. (CAT), a U.S. corporation set up by 
General Claire Chennault. The planes seemed safe. 

But anyone who reached that conclusion didn’t reckon 
with the British. For two years, British courts in Hong 
Kong upheld the Red claims to the planes. Transport is 
one of Red China’s most pressing problems, and the job 
of killing and maiming U.S. and British troops in Korea 
was straining that transport system. 

For two years, Chennault took expensive legal beat- 
ings. But finally the case made its way to Britain’s ver- 
sion of our Supreme Court, and here the Red Chinese 
claims were denied. Thus, by a hair, $30 million worth 
of essential planes were kept from assisting the maimers 
and killers of our troops. 

The story has a moral, perhaps a dozen of them. We 
don’t think we need to draw them. 
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‘TT never have time 
to write love letters’’ 


says 


Emily Hahn 


World-famous traveler and correspondent, 
author of Love Conquers Nothing, 
A Degree of Prudery and other books 


“but I do like THE NEW LEADER. It’s the only magazine I feel 
like waving around here in England. ”’ 


We get a lot of love letters, we're happy to say, and we don't often publish them. But if 
someone hasn't got the time, and still drops us a billet doux, we're really pleased. Like that 
man in California who wrote to us, unsolicited, that "After years of stealing copies of THE 
NEW LEADER from friends, I've decided to break down and subscribe." 

Whether you've bought or borrowed THE NEW LEADER, whether you're in California, 
England or Bombay, now is really the time you can't afford to miss a single issue. Our many 
exclusive features—time and again ahead of the national press—guarantee you'll be waving it 
around plenty in the future. Fill out the coupon below and your subscription will start immedi- 
ately. Your name on the form is love letter enough for us. 


‘of @W 
MICS 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


I do not want to miss a single important issue due soon. 
Please start my subscription immediately. 


Enclosed is $ for 





Half year—$3.00 1 year—$5.00 
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